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'  The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  oa  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having 
under  consideration  the  "  Army  Bill  " — 

Mr.  PERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  for  New  England  and  the  Union,  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  its  Government  I  owe  allegiance.  While  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge  that,  I  cannot  forget  that  1  am  a  son  of  New  England  ;  that  I  was 
born  and  reared  among  the  hills  that  circle  her  happy  homes.  I  love  the  Union,  but  1 
love  New  England  none  the  less  for  this ;  it  is  a  part  of  my  country,  and  as  such  has 
added  to  her  past  glor}'  and  renown. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  has  for  many  years  been 
made  the  point  of  attack  from  her  sister  States  in  this  Confederacy.  She  has  been 
accused  of  treason,  fanaticism,  and  disloyalty  to  the  Union  and  Constitution!   '  V^'",' '' 

And  now,  when  treason  and  rebellion  are  stalking  abroad  through  the  land ;  when 
men  are  turning  to  each  other  and  anxiously  inquiring  for  some  plan,  some  scheme,  or 
compromise,  that  will  avert  and  drive  back  the  storm,  but  few  among  the  Union-savers 
inquire  after  New  England,  or  qpasult  h,e,r  R^priesei^jtatives  as  to  the  terms  of  seitlepient 

to  be  agreed  upon.  r,f,^,;/ f^''''v^!KMh,;;  h.  ..'■...•...  ;'.,-'"'.    '  '■:  .i  A'',;''"':'^'^ 

"  Slough  her  off'"  seems  to  Be  a  favorite  idea  with  certain  geiitlemen  oil  bdth 'sides 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  We  hear  much  said  about  a  southern  confederacy,  a  great 
central  confederacy,  and  a  Northwestern  confederacy;  while  a  common  idea  seems  to 
take  possepsion  of  the  minds  of  all  these  political  schemers  that  New  England  shall  be 
left  out  in  the  cold.  When  gentlemen  sit  down  to  cut  and  carve  up  this  great  and  glorious 
Union  into  petty,  contemptible  confederacies,  they  draw  their  lines  and  mark  their  boun- 
daries with  a  view  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  six  Northeastern  States.  More  especi- 
ally do  our  southern  brethren,  when  speaking  of  "Yankee  land,"  put  on  lordly  airs  of 
derision  a.ud  contempt,  while  they  disclaim  all  desire  any  longer  to  maintain  Federal 
relations  with  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.  Standing  here  in  this  great  council 
chamber  of  the  nation,  and  speaking  for  the  brave  sons  of  New  England,  I  most  em- 
phatically declare  to  all  who  would  try  the  experiment,  and  dissever  the  ties  that  bind 
us  together  as  a  common  people,  jv;e  can  live  without  you  as  well  and  as  long  as  you  can 
without  us.  ,       , 

For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  we  have  lived  with  you  in  the  Union  j  not 
as  your  inferiors,  not  as  so  many  dependencies,  but  independent  sovereignties,  subject  to 
the  obligations  and  limitations  of  a  common  Constitution,  to  which  we  have  been  loyal 
both  in  peace  and  in  war.  In  all  that  makes  a  nation  great  and  powerful,  prosperous 
and  happy,  respected  and  honored,  at  home  and  abroad,  none  have  contributed  more 
than  the  six  New  England  States;  and  if  ever  the  time  shall  come  when  the  demon  of 
disunion  shall  make  you  one  people  and  us  another,  history  will  record  the  fact  that  six 
of  the  brightest  gems  that  ever  bedecked  our  national  diadem  were  found  in  the  great 
Northeast. 

In  defending  New  England  fr(jm  the  vitupcrous  assaults  that  have  long  been  made 


upon  her,  1  shall  deal  iu  facts  and  figures,  and  not  in  empty  declamation  :  the  former 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  reason  ;  the  hitter  pleases  the  ear,  but  seldom  enlightens  the 
understanding. 

To  elaborate  the  proposition  that  the  people  of  New  England  have  been  and  still  are 
a  patriotic  community — that  they  love  their  country,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union, 
would  be  like  an  argument  to  j)rove  that  the  sun  shines  at  noonday.  The  memories  of 
the  past  dispel  the  idea.  So  long  as  the  plains  of  Lexington  reverberate  the  echoes  of 
the  first  guns  that  inaugurated  the  American  Revolution,  and  cover  the  ashes  of  the 
heroes  that  first  laid  down  theit^lif-cs  in'd'efe^n^  of  their  country;  so  long  as  the  tall 
.shaft,  that  "  lilts  its  awful  form"  from  the  heights  of  Bunker  Hill,  shall  signal  the  spot 
where  repose  in  majestic  silence  the  bones  of  Warren  and  his  brave  compatriots,  who 
fell  fighting  for  their  homes  and  firesides;  so  long  as  the  remembrances  of  old  Faneuil 
Hall,  where  liberty  was  first  cradled,  and  whose  walls  once  echoed  with  the  eloquent 
trumpet  tones  of  the  fiery  Otis  and  the  impetuous  Adams,  shall  linger  in  American 
minds,  until  all  these  cherished  recollections  shall  fade  away  in  the  dim  distance  of  the 
future  and  be  forgotten,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims  will  need  no  champion, 
here  or  elsewhere,  to  vindicate  her  honor  or  repel  assaults  upon  her  valor  and  patri- 
otism. 

The  bones  of  her  heroes  lie  buried  beneath  the  sods  of  every  battle-field  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  while  there  was  not  a  scene  of  conflict  in  the  second  war  of  independence  where 
her  sons  did  not  fall,  facing  the  foe,  under  the  canopy  of  the  "stars  and  stripes."  Not 
a  battle  was  over  fought  upon  the  ocean  in  defense  of  the  American  flag,  where  were 
not  found  New  England's  hardy  seamen,  the  first  to  point  the  guns  at  tlie  enemy,  and 
the  very  last  to  "  give  up  the  ship  ;"  and  their  number  never  will  be  known  until  the 
last  great  day  when  the  '•  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead." 

■'•^-Sonthern  gentlemen  remind  us  that  we  live  in  a  region  of  cold,  that  boisterous  winds 
and  chilling  frosts  are  our  constant  visitors  ;  but  do  they  not  know  that  the  mountain 
breezes  and  invigorating  air  of  New  England  breathe  into  her  inhabitants  the  very 
elements  of  a  hardy,  athletic  race?  If  the  winds  do  sometimes  blow  around  their  tasty, 
quiet  mansions,  you  will  find  warm  hearts  and  hospitable  hands  within.  Our  southern 
brethren  visit  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  are  treated  with  a  generous  hospitality. 
We  never  hang  them  for  "  entertaining  opinions,"  mob  them  because  they  are  not  sound 
on  '•  Puritanism,''  or  send  armed  vigilance  committees  to  present  the  alternative  of  flee- 
i)^g  the  country  or  taking  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  No,  sir,  no  such  barbarous  indig- 
mties.eyer  disgraced  the  soil  of  New  England. 

"Again  :  we  are  accused  of  entertaining  strong  and  decided  opinions,  upon  questions 
pf  religion,  morals,  and  political  economy.  To  this  we  plead  guilty;  and  when  you 
demand  a  surrender  of  these  God-given  rights  we  answer,  no — they  will  only  expire 
\yith  the  last  man  of  the  stern  old  Puritan  race. 

,ilr.  Chairman,  in  pursuing  this  discussion,  I  propose,  very  briefl}',  to  speak  of  New 
England,  first,  as  to  her  territory  and  population  ;  secondly,  her  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion ;  and  thirdly,  of  her  wealth  and  industry.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  use  the  standard 
of  comparison,  so  often  resorted  to  to  settle  questions  of  this  kind. 

In  order  that  the  House,  the  country,  and  the  world  may  judge  between  us,  I  shall  in- 
stitute the  comparison  between  New  England  and  her  most  vehement  accusers.  Let 
iSouth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  stand  up  and 
face  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine. 
New  England  has  a  territory  of  G5,038  miles,  and  ii  shore-line  upon  the  ocean  of  4,003 
miles,  being  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  She  has  the  best  navigable 
waters  and  harbors  in  the  world.  Her  inland  streams  abound  in  water-powers  and 
facilities  for  driving  machinery.  Her  j)Opulation,  by  the  census  of  1850,  amounted  to 
2 '7(55,095.  But  as  I  prefer  to  deal  in  results  rather  than  theories,  I  shall  pass  at  once  to 
.  my  next  point.  In  my  references  to  statistics,  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  the  census  of 
1850.  The  religious  habits  of  a  people  can  be  determined  by  the  attention  they  give  to 
the  well-recognized  institutions  of  Christianity.  The  regard  paid  to  the  Sabbath  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Sabbath  are  a  correct  index  from  which  to  judge  the  religious 
,  character  of  a  commnnity.  By  the  census  of  1850,  the  value  of  church  property  in 
New  England  was  $10,875,948  ;  value  of  same  in  the  six  aforementioned  cotton  States, 
$7,729,046.  In  New  England  there  were  1,131  churches  to  every  100  square  miles  ;  in 
.  the  six  cotton  States,   only  218  to  the  same  area  of  territory. 

From  the  same  authority  it  appears,  that  in  the  New  England  States  there  is  an  annual 
'circulation  of  81,083,924  copies  of  newspapers,  while  the  six  seceding  States  circulate 
but  28.348,051  copies.  In  New  England  there  are  50,911  inhabitants  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  in  the  six  cotton  States  129,126.  In  New  England  there  are  14,905 
public  schools,  19,470  teachers,  and  632,759  scholars ;  in  the  six  cotton  States,  4,732 
schools,  4,920  teachers,  and    141,543    scholars.     From  this  it  appears   there  are  four 
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times  the  number  of  school.-^  and  scholars  in  the  New  England  States  there  are  in  the 
six  seceding  States.  From  the  number  returned  as  attending  school  during  the  year  in 
each  of  the  States,  it  appears  707,512  scholars  attended  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
267.907  in  the  six  cotton  States.  Academics  and  grammar  schools  in  the  New  England 
States,  030,  and  43,(;<J4  scholars  attending  the  same  ;  in  the  six  cotton  States,  558  schools 
and  22,501  scholars.  In  New  England  13,:)29  primary  schools  and  574,277  scholars  ;  in 
the  six  cotton  States  1,427  schools  and  00,283  scholars.  In  New  England  the  number  of 
libraries,  including  public  school,  Sunday  school,  college,  and  church  libraries,  is  2.183, 
containing  1,226,044  volumes:  in  the  seceding  States  total  of  libraries,  254,  containing 
211,079  volumes.  From  this  it  ajipears  New  England  has  ten  times  as  many  libraries 
and  about  six  times  as  many  volumes  as  the  six  cotton  Sts^tcs.  New  England  has  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  library  volumes  in  the  whole  Union;  the  whole  amount  to 
4,636,411  volumes.  I  prefer  to  make  no  further  commeixts  upon  the  statistics,  but  leaye 
them  to  speak  for  themselves.  ... 

1  now  ]iass  to  speak  of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  New  England.  I  admit  that  its  Soil, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  naturally  so  productive  as  that  of  many  other  States  in  the  Union;  yet 
New  England  abounds  in  agricultural  products.  Take,  for  example,  her  croji  of  hay  in 
1850,  3,463,152  tons,  worth"$27,000,000.  Her  dairy  products,  being  71,043,784  pounds 
of  butter  and  chcesej  worth,  at  least  §9,000,000  more.  In  the  six  cotton  Stnios  they 
made  but  lt3,956,362  pounds  the  same  year.  The  orchard  products  of  New  England,  in 
1850,  were  $1,872,938;  while  that  ofthesix  cotton  States  was  but  $216,747,  beingin  the 
proportion  of  about  one  to  nine  in  favor  of  freedom.  In  the  New  England  Statc-s  there 
are  167,629  farms,  and  in  the  six  cotton  States  175,475.  The  cash  value  of  the  former, 
$372,389,542;*  of  the  latter,  $379,483,494.  The  value  of  the.  farms  in  the  South,  many 
of  which  are  plantations,  does  not  exceed  those  of  the  North,  in  the  aggregate,  but  a  few 
dollars.  What  New  England  lacks  in  fertility  of  soil,  she  makes  up  in  the  skill,  industry, 
and  perseverance  of  her  hardy  farmers. 

In  manufacturing,  New  England  not  only  stands  ahead  of  the  cotton  States,  but  the 
entire  Union.  I  have  no  time  to  go  into  details  to  show  the  different  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing in  Nvhich  her  industrious  sons  are  engaged.  Iwill  refer  only  to  two^that  of 
cotton  and  wool.  For  tVie  purposes  of  manufacturing  cotton,  New  England  has  564 
mills.  She  has  a  capital  of  $53,832,430  invested  in  this  business, 'and  the  products 
amounted,  in  1850,  to  $42,040,178.  They  are  much  larger  now.  The  six  cotton  States 
have  but  67  mills,  capital  invested  $3,363,256,  with  a  product  amounting  to  $3,346,062. 
The  difference  between  the  two  sections  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  is  even  greater. 
New  England  has  483  woolen  mills,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $17,067,895  ;  the  six  cotton 
States  have  but  three  mills,  with  a  capital  of  only  $68,000.  -  ;"        ■  '^  •  'i 

The  facts  show  that  New  England  has  1,047  cotton  and  woolen  mills;  the  cotton 
States  70.  The  former  a  capital  invested  of  bver  $70,000,000;  the  latter  only  about 
three  millions.  The  whole  cotton  crop  of  1850,  in  all  the  southern  States,  was  $98,- 
603,720,  Talk  about  its  being  "  king,"  swhen  the  prodticts  of  New  England  manufac- 
tures inclusive  amount  in  millions  more  annually  than  your  whole  crop !  In  1850  New 
England  r.ad  298,304  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments;  the  six  cotton 
States  30,917.  '  '  '  '      ' 

I  now  turn  to  the  commerce  of  New  England.  By  a  reference  to  the  let;er  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  OTi  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  country,  1  iind  the 
following  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1859  :  The  number  of  American  and 
foreign  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  New  England,  for  said  year,  was  5,738  ;  the 
tonnage  upon  these  vessels  was  1,170,297  ;  and  they  were  manned  by  45,149  men  and 
boys.  In  the  cotton  States  the  number  of  vessels  entered  were  2,069;  the  tonnage, 
1,100,811  ;  manned  by  34,400  men  and  boys.  More  than  half  of  this  latter  amount,  to 
wit :  661,415  of  the  tonnage,  was  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  which  takes  the  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi  from  the  free  States  in  the  Northwest.  Of  this  number  of  vessels 
which  entered  the  ports  of  New  England  said  year,  3,396  were  foreign,  and  2,340  Amer- 
ican; and  of  the  number  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  cotton  States,  721  were  foreigii, 
..and  1,348  American  vessels^  showing  a  great  preponderance  of  the  foreign  trade  to  be 
with  New  England.  In  1850  New  England  had  engaged  in  sea  and  river  navigation 
43,018  men;  the  six  cotton  States  6,698.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  persons  navi- 
gating the  ocean,  in  the  whole  Union,  are  from  New  England — 42,154  being  from  this 
section,  and  4,987  from  all  others.  •••;■-;  ;'i;i 

Intimately  connected  with  commerce,  arc  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States.  In'1860 
.$8,966,044  capital  was  invested  in  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  ;  and  of  this  sutn, 
.$8,202,060  was  from  New  England,  and  only  $13,975  was  from  the  six  cotton  States. 
These  tisheries  employed  20,704  men;  of  which  17,676  were  from  New  England,  atd 
only  98  from  the  cotton  States.  The  products  of  these  fisheries  amount,  annually,  to 
more  than  $10,000,000,  $9,000^000  gf  vhich  go  to  the  New  England  States. 
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By  the  above  table,  compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  1860,  it  will  be  seen 
that  250  vessels  were  built  in  1860  in  Mew  England,  j.ust  one  half  of  the  same  having 
been  built  in  Maine.  These  vessels  had  a  tonnage  of.  79,434,73.  During  the  same  time 
the  cotton  States  built  31  vessels,  carrying  a  tonnage  of  oply  3';079.25.  In  J860,  89  ships 
aud  barks  ivere  built  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  number  78  were  built  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  great  mass  of  the  shipping  for  the  whole  Union  has  been  built,  for  years, 
by  New  England  mechanics. 

In  works  of  internal  improvement  New  England  comparatively  is  ahead  of  any  other 
teection  of  the  Union,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  cotton  States.  In  1854,  New  England 
had  built  and  in  operation  3,353  miles  of  railroads  and  165  miles  of  canals.  In  these 
works  she  had  invested  .$121,425,422,  being  more  than  one  fourth  of  all -the  capital  in- 
vested in  railroads  and  canals  in  the  United  States.  The  six  cotton  States  had,  at  the 
same  time,  2,006  miles  of  railroads,  and  230  miles  of  canals,  and  had  invested  in  these 
works  $35,459,283  ;  only  about  one  sixth  of  the  amount  invested  by  New  England.  The 
whole  capital  invested  ia  railroads  and  canajs  in  the  United  States  in  1854,  was  $489,- 
603,028.  In  1852  the  States  of  this  Union  owed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  total  of  $191,- 
508,922.  Of  this  amount  the  New  England  States  owed  only  $6,854,905  ;  being  only  about 
one  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  debt.  The  six  cotton  StEvtes  owed,  in  1852,  $28,607,592  ; 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  New  England  States. 

The  currency  of  New  England  is  the  soundest  in  the  Union.  In  1850  she  had  500 
banks,  having  a  capital  invested  of  $1 19,590,423.  They  had  in  circulation,  in  loans  and 
discounts,  $179,992,420.  The  six  cotton  States  had  at  the  same  time  but  62  banks,  with 
a  capital  of  $56,357,341 ;  and  a  circulation,  in  loans  and  discounts,  of  $81,248,983.  The 
banks  in  New  England  are,  a^  a  whole,  the  most  reliable  of  a,ny  in  the  country.  Their 
notes  pass  at  less  discount,  by  way  of  exchange,  than  those  .of  any  other  banking  insti- 
tutions in  the  country. 

If  it  is  said,  New  England  does  not  bear  her  full  proportions  of  the  public  burdens  in 
the  Confederacy,  let  me  give  you  a  mathematical  demonstration  which  blows  away  all 
such  charges  like  chatf  before  the  wind.  I  cite  to  show  how  other  portions  of  the  Union 
suffer  pecuniarily  in  consequence  of  their  federal  relations  with  New  England.  The 
Postmaster  General,  in  his  annual  report  made  to  the  last  session  of  the  present  Congress, 
gave  us  a  schedule  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  State  in  that  Department  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1859.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  was  an  excess  of  expend- 
itures, over  the  receipts,  of  $6,376,733  04 ;  but  when  you  take  the  schedule  for  New 
England,  you  will  find  not  one  dollar  of  this  excess  can  be  charged  to  her.  On  the  other 
hand.  New  England  paid  all  her  own  bills,  and  had  an  excess  of  receipts  oyer  her  ex- 
penditures of  $67,556  07  ;  which  sum  went  into  the  common  fund  to  relieve  the  States 
having  a  deficit. 

How  was  it  with  the  six  cotton  States.  Their  receipts  were  $77^,987  24 ;  their  ex- 
penditures $2,289,583  17;  leaving  the   General  Government  to  pay /or  them  the  nice 


littte'iuHi  bf  ■$'l,!i66,595  83  antinall}-*.  The  Federal  Government  pays  them  three  doUiivs, 
■n-here  it  receives  one  back.  No  wonder  the  "  Kingdom  "  of  South  Carolina  graciously 
allows  the  United  States  to  keep  up  its  postal  arrangement  within  the  "  realm  "  after  it 
has,  through  fire  and  sword,  marched  out  of  this  "  accursed  Union."  And  I  suppose  the 
other  seceding  States  will  allow  "  Uncle  Sam  "  to  do  what  they  cannot  do  themselves — 
carry  theiV'muils  at  an  enormous  expense,  even  if  it  be  in  foreign  Uovernments.  Massa- 
chusetts; the  most  wealthy  New  England  State,  pays  all  her  bills  for  carrying  the  mail  and 
for  post  office  accommodations,  with  an  excess  of  $157,622  51  ;  whilst  Georgia,  the  most 
wealfy  of  the  si.\-  cotton  States,  pays  into  the  Treasury  .$168,664  73,  and  draws  out 
■$358,180  03.  The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  Postmaster  General's  report, 
proves  the  facts  above  staled : 

.    .",  ;i„',^     ."    ^  .^      Post  Office  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  1859. 
New  England.  ReceijHs.  .Expenditures. 

•Maine ...,o«..:..... .<,■,....:..,„,- ,,r!$154,523   21        ,.      $203,884  83 

New  Hampshire i.-.^ii.....,**....'.. *..... l..>.. .-v-,'-,. '103,319  27    -- •     -   110,902  93 

Vermont  ....w^..4wK*i.*o. • 103,218  30  137,742  34 

Connecticut. w.i..o*.-.f..... .........5, .t^ 189,306  (?1  ;     ,202,392   95 

Massachusetts, .. (kiwi. >.W.■.•..»si^^^»tI■'<.^<i•.(f«4l^«<g^w^h•)^flc•  601,249  4;Q,j  .<.)f[j  _;,,449,626  89 
Rhode  Island,.«sv^wT.irt+-.!»<wl.-w«>V',.'<<M«0'«*'4«i>i^'f)'»-.ir.'!ii:    ^6,665,Q^.j  ^■,^.\^r,  ,'47,175  47 

,■,•,:■        '  '  ,'  $1,224,281  48      '.  $.1,156,725  41 

^  Six  Cotton  States.  Receipts.  Expenditures. 

South  Carolina.. ..i...... > .»    ^,  ;-$107,536  12    .         $319,068   10 

Georgia ....i ■.*.,: j......'..v^: :^  i^-    168,664  73  •  358,180  03 

Horida T  i  ,;,    25,932   41  171,184  76 

Alabama i,.>.»,y,>*tu,.,... w,^     :„•  129,103  23  393,628  90 

Mississippi  ...iVi)iUi2j[i.«wi.i**«fc.ij«»«*4..iM-<*>",i«w<t*i'>fk)  101,549   12  320,003  88 

Louisiana... .. uWi^. . iV'«»!i.>«Ji«i<ilk.<ie»>»i.-w**ij>"y'Ki«M- ;i    i     196,201  63  777,517  50 

■''''■'\iir\')'A    -],       .  ■    mo^'il]-)    ".ij   ;<>   fini.t'iilonq    hi's:  -^fri-r ' — — ^ — — 

,'■:i^J!al^A^  Aub   ofi.t  ni   I  .1  .bxifl  n  ■  $722,987  24  $2,289,583   17 

.b.r.'-  '.'-t.'i  +  ir  : : — 

""'  Mr.  Chairman,  I  d6  not  make  these  comparisons  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  any  of 
"the  States  of  thiS  Union,  but  I  do  it  to   vindicate  New  England  from  the  eternal  cla- 
mor that  has  been  raised  against  her  by  her  sister  States  in  the  South. 
;     I  ask  our  brethren  of  the  South,  and  of  the  middle  States,  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  of 
'the  great  Northwest,  to  lay  aside  your  prejudices  ;  dnd  as  the  great  Webster  once  said 
"bf  Massachusetts,  I  now  say  of  New  England  :  "there  she  stands,   look  at  her."     Loot 
'nt  her  ships  riding  upon  every  ocean,  and  her  commerce  whitening  every  sea  ;  look  upon 
her  beautiful  harbors,  her  broad,  expansive  bays,  her  glassy  lakes,   her  flowing  rivers, 
and  gurgling  water-falls  ;  look  at  her  fertile  valleys,  her  gentle  slopes,  and  cloud-capped 
mountains  ;  look  at  her  magnificent  cities,    teeming  with   life,  activity,  commerce,  and 
trade.j  at  her  beautiful  villages,  where  the  charming  notes  of  industry  greet  each  com- 
ing riiorn  and  salute  the  parting  day;  look  at  her  thousand  farm-houses  and  white  cot- 
stages  dotting  her  landscapes;  her  bleating  flocks  and  lowing   herds   roaming  upon  a 
thousand  hills  ;  look  at  her  lofty  spires,  from  whose  sounding  domes  the  church-going 
bell  greets  each  returning  Sabbath  morn  ;  at  her  halls  of  science  and  erudition  ;  at  her 
school-houses,  ■where  Presidents   and   Senators  and  warriors  are  made  ;  look  at  her 
gigantic  mills,  whose  busy  hum  forever  chants  the  dignity  of  labor  and  cheers  on  the 
hand  of  industry  to  a  rich  reward  ;  look  at  her  asylums,  her  hospitals,  her  splendid  hu- 
mane institutiops,  where  the  blind  are  restored  to  sight,  the  lame  taught  to  leap,  and  the 
dutnb  to  sing.     Ay,  sir,  give  one  long,  earnest  look  at  that  goodly  heriUige  left  us  by  our 
fathers,  and  then  tell  me  if,   in  the  honesty  atid  sincerity  of  your  hearts,  you  cannot  ex- 
claim': brave  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  "  with  all  thy  faults  we  love  thee  still." 

Oilr  southern  brethren  may  have  forgotten  the  glorious  past;  but  New  England's  sons 
still  linger  in  their  thoughts  around  the  council-fires  of  the  Revolution.  You  sent  us  a 
Washington,  to  lead  our  armies  against  a  hireling,  mercenary  foe  :  we  sent  you  a  Greene, 
to  defend  your  homes  and  firesides  against  invaders  from  abroad  and  tories  at  home. 
Vour  fathers  and  our  fathers,  side  by  side,  amid  the  winds  and  frosts  and  snows  of  win- 
ter, the  sultry  heat  and  scorching  suns  of  summer,  fought  and  toiled  and  suffered  seven 
long  years  to  purchase  the  blessing  we  are  now  enjoying.  To-day  they  are  sleeping 
"  that  sleep  which  knows  no  waking"  in  a  common  grave.  Notwithstanding  we  have  a 
common  history,  a  common  inheritance,  our  brethren  of  the  South,  in  a  hostile  manner, 
threaten  to  cut  asunder  all  Federal  relations  with  their  brethren  of  the  free  States,  and 
espedally  of'New  England.      noij-;-jn«o'j  m  :  v.f)  honflBTb/J 


New  England  has  an  interest  in. the  preservation'Of  this  Union  beyond  a  mere  love  of 
a  common  countrj.  Her  hardy  sons  are  found  in  every  State  and  Territory.  They  have 
gone  out  from  the  old  northeastern  hive  to  huild  up  the  commerce  of  your  cities;  to 
navigate  your  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  ;  to  clear  your  forests,  and  people  your  prairies. 
They  have  carried  along  with  them  the  enterprise,  the  genius,  the  mor.al  training,  the 
love  of  learninsr,  and  good  order,  which  has  always  characterized  the  home  of  their 
fathers,  in  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the  North  and  the  South  ;  upon  every  advjvncing 
wave  in  the  floodtide  of  civilization,  you  will  find  the  brave  sons  of  New  Englaud 
struggling  onward!  onward!  amid  tiie  ragings  of  the  elements,  and  the  bowlings  of  the 
storm.  Who  first  penetrates  your  forests,  and  who  first  pitches  his  tent  upon  thejrolL- 
ing  prairies  of  the  Great  West?     None  but  the  hardy  pioneer  from  New  England.     ,,.„,, 

And  here  let  me  remark,  when  New  England  sends  out  her  sons  to  her  sister  States, 
she  often  parts  with  her  brightest  jewels.  You  take  New  England  boys  for  your  Gov- 
ernors, your  judges,  your  Senators,  and  your  Representatives;  you  honor  them,  and 
the}-  honor  you.  The  first  Representative  from  Texas  upon  this  floor,  was  a  son  and  emi- 
grant from  Maine.  The  first  Delegate  and  first  Representative  to  Congress  from  Oregon 
were  sons  of  Maine;  both  natives  of  my  own  county.  Maine  gave  to  Mississippi  the 
brightest  intellectual  gem  of  which  she  ever  could  boast — I  mean  the  distinguished, 
the  eloquent,  the  brave,  and  generous  Sargeant  S.  Prentiss.  And  here  upon  this  floor, 
and  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  we  find  sons  of  New  England  re[)resenting  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Among  their  number  upon  this  floor,  the}'  come  from  New 
York,  from  Pennsylvania,  from  Ohio,  from  Tennessee,  from  Illinois,  from  Missouri,  from 
Michigan,  and  from  Wisconsin. 

Among  the  distinguished  statesmen  who,  in  times  past,  have  shed  such  a  halo  of  glory 
upon  the  country  and  the  world.  New  England  has  furnished  her  full  share.  If  the 
South  boasts  of  her  Calhoun,  and  the  West  of  her  Clay,  cannot  New  England,  with 
equal  pride,  point  to  her  W^ebster  ? 

And  now  we  are  told  by  our  southern  brethren  that  all  these  fraternal  relations, 
which  have  so  long  been  fostered,  cherished,  and  loved,  must  be  broken  off ;  that  the 
old  flag,  which  has  for  more  than  eighty  years  been  floating  upon  the  land  and  the 
waters  ;  which  has  been  the  pride  and  protection  of  the  citizens  of  this  Republic,  at 
home  and  abroad,  must  be  pulled  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  the  palmetto, 
with  a  wriggling,  crawling  snake,  substituted  in  its  stead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  pass  to  a  few  reflections  upon  the  crisis  wliich  now  seems  to  be 
upon  us.  Ninety  days  ago,  this  nation  was  in  the  very  floodtide  of  prosperity.  Never 
before  were  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a  condition  to  be  happier  or  better  con- 
tented. This  bright  picture  is  now  veiled  in  gloom.  In  the  North,  business  is  derang- 
ed, labor  is  depressed  ;  while  an-iincertainty  as  to  the  future  paralyzes, its  industrial 
pursuits.  In  the  South,  the  peaceful  avocations  of  life  are  laid  aside  ;  quiet  no  longer 
reigns  around  the  fireside;  bright  hopes  and  glowing  aspirations  have  given  way  .to 
fearful  forebodings  and  sullen  gloom.  Commerce  has  been  driven  from  her  cities  ;  ner 
marts  of  trade  gradually  disappear  before  the  measijired  tread  of  martia^  array.  Civil 
war  lifts  his  ghastly  head  and  rattling  bones,  wkile  the  very  hea,vens  are;  black  y/lVa.  re- 
volution and  domestic  strife.  ... 
-;  "Rule  or  ruin"  is  the  only  policy  that  rules  the  hour  in  a  portioo  ipf.ttie  South. 
How  shall  it  be  met  by  the  friends  of  the  Union?  The  real  question  at  issue  is  whether 
•we  have  ever  had  a  Government;  whether,  as  a  nation,  we  have  even  had  any  of  the 
elements  of  self-preservation.  If  the  doctrines  we  hear  from  men  of  South  Carolina 
politics  are  true,  the  whole  country  has  been  under  a  delusion  for  seventy  years.  If, 
under  the  Constitution,  a  State  has  a  right  to  go  out  of  the  Union  at  pleasure,  then  a 
city  in  a  State  has  a  right  to  secede  from  a  State;  a  ward  has  a  right  to  secede  from  a 
city,  and  any  individual  in  a  ward,  if  he  feels  himself  oppressed  by  the  restraints  of  law, 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  secede  and  declare  himself  independent  of  all  law  and  all 
government.  The  constitutional  argument  of  secessionists,  if  they  are  good  for  any- 
thing, go  to  this  extent.  They  contend  that  secession  is  a  reserved  constitutional  right, 
and  that  it  is  found  in  articles  nine  and  ten  in  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution : 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Under  this  reservation  the  people,  or  one  man  from  among  the  people,  both  or  either, 
have  just  as  clear  a  right  to  secede  as  a  State.  The  doctrine  of  secessionists  goes  to 
this  extent,  that  the  people,  when  they  made  the  Constitution,  reserved  the  right  in  the 
instrument  itself,  to  destroy  it  at  pleasure.  This  theory  is  destructive  of  all  govern- 
ments. If  we  have  a  Constitution  and  laws  framed  in  obedience  thereto,  neitbcr  have 
any  inherent  power  or  vitality  to  protect  themselves  against  a  mob,  a  banditti  of  law- 
less men,  who  choose  to  exercise  their  reserved  rights,  and  set  up  rebellion.  There  is 
another  idea  advanced  by  secessionists,   in  connection  with  the  one   already  ^o,ticed, 


which  to  mv  mind,  is  eqimlly  illogical  and  absurd.  They  contend  that  they  not  only 
have  a  riffHl  to  secede  tVom  the  Union,  but  they  claim  it  shall  be  n. peaceful  right.  The 
only  logic  th  sastain  this?  position  is  found  in  the  assuniption  that  "  necessity  makes  law." 

But  it  is  no  part  of  my  juirpose  to  argue  the  constitutional  right  of  secession.  The 
whole  theory  is  a  modern  invention — ^a  political  heresy,  repudiated  and  condemned  by  a 
long  line  of  eminent  jurists  and  statesmen. 

Secession  is  rebellion  ^nd  revoltttion.  No  fine-spfln  theories  or  abstractions  can  ever 
change  the  fact.  ^\.gain :  the  statesman  who  denies  the  right  of  secession  and  at  the 
same  time  contends  there  is  no  remedy  against  it,  stands  upon  equally  untenable  grounds. 
An  observance  of  the  laws  implies  force,  for  one  cannot  e.xist  without  the  other.  The 
seizure  of  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Charleston  by  an  unlawful  armed  force,  was  just 
as  much  treason  as  was  the  attempt  of  John  Brown  to  do  the  same  thing  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  There  is  but  one  tenable  ground  upon  which  the  secessionists  can  base  their 
attempts  at  accession,  and  th-at  is  to  fall  back  upon  the  right  of  revolution  ;  and  by  this 
rule  will  they  be  jmlged  by  posterity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  North  has  anothet  demand  made  upon  it  for  concessions  and  new 
'•compromises."  The  laws  of  Congress  have  been  set  at  defiance;  our  arsenals  have 
been  plundered;  our  forts  wrested  from  us  b}"  violence,  and  our  own  guns  turned  upon 
American  citizens,  peacefully  sailing  under  the  American  flag.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, New  England  and  the  North  are  called  upon  to  concede,  to  give  up,  to  surrender. 
I  stand  here  to-daj-  to  declare  that  New  England  surrenders  no  principle.  In  spite  of 
menace  and  threats,  she  has  exercised  her  constitutional  rights  at  the  ballot  bo.x.  Her 
great  and  overwhelming  vote  for  the  men  of  her  choice,  is  but  the  record  evidence  of 
the  well  settled  convictions  of  her  people.  That  man,  here  or  elsewhere,  who  shall  un- 
dertake to  reverse  that  judgment,  will  be  hurled  into  an  ignominuous  political  retire- 
ment. Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  elected  by  the  people,  and  he  must  be  inaugurated, 
cost  vhat  it  irill. 

As  to  overtures  for  peace,  I  can  only  judge  of  them  when  they  cotne  up  for  action.  I 
reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  vote  for  or  against  any  bill  that  may  find  its  way  into  this 
House.  There  arei  however,  certain  {Principles  which  will  govern  liiy  action  in  all  these 
matters.  I  never  will  vote  for  any  bill,  or  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  will, 
by  implication,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  otherwise,  e.\tend  slavery  over  a  single 
foot  of  free  territory,  or  that  will  sanction  or  establish  it  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  Those  issues  hare  been  squarely  and  understandingly  submitted  to  the 
American  people,  land  they  have  passed  judgment  upon  them,  and  by  no  act  of  mine 
shall  that  solemn  decision  be  reversed.  I  will  vote  for  no  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  will  "convey  the  idea"  that  that  sacred  instrument  ^'creates  property  in 
man."  Mr.  Madison  thought  such  an  "  idea"  ought  not  to  be  incorporated  into  it,  and 
I  have  no  ambition  to  set  up  my  opinion  against  his.  With  the  Governor  of  my  State, 
I  believe  it  right  that  the  personal  liberty  bills  of  the  several  States  should  be  examined, 
and  if  found  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  they  should  be  either  modified  or  re- 
pealed. As  an  offset  to  this,  I  would  have  the  fugitive  slave  law  so  modified  as  to  secure 
to  the  fugitive  a  jury  trial. 

AYhile  I  would  leave  each  State  to  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  its  own  domestic  in- 
stitutions, and  give  them  adequate  remedies  against  invasion  or  lawless  mobs  coming 
from  other  States,  I  would  demand  and  have  full  and  complete  protection  for  citizens 
from  the  free  States,  when  travelling  in  the  slave  States.  •       • 

Southern  gentlemen  complain  of  us  because  we  fail  to  turn  out  and  catch  their  runa- 
way negroes,  and  for  this  would  break  up  the  Union  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  suffer 
our  own  citizens — the  white  men  of  the  North — who  have  never  committed  any  offense 
against  any  of  their  laws  or  regulations,  while  peaceably  traveling  in  their  States,  to  be 
seized  on  mere  suspicion  by  armed  mobs,  and  murdered  in  cool  blood.  Others  are 
whipped,  have  their  heads  shaved,  are  tarred  and  feathered ;  while  there  is  no  insult 
that  can  be  invented  by  lawless  violence  that  is  not  practiced  upon  them.  Should  an 
American  citizen  be  thus  treated  abroad,  it  would  be  a  cause  for  immediate  war.  These 
outrages  are  common  occurrences,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  civil  authorities  in 
these  States  have  ever,  in  a  single  instance,  made  any  attempts  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  the  villians  who  are  guilty  of  these  atrocities.  The  freemen  of  New  England  want 
no  "Union  "  which  consigns  their  own  citizens  to  the  demon-like  fury  of  an  infuriated  mob. 

To  our  brethren  in  the  slave  States  who  are  sincerely  laboring  to  save  the  Union,  I 
would  extend  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  To  them  I  would  make  any  reasonable  con- 
cessions that  would  not  involve  a  sacrifice  or  principle,  or  be  construed  into  an  aband- 
onment of  the  doctrines  of  the  Chicago  platform.  To  the  rebels  in  the  cotton  States, 
who  are  preaching  and  practicing  treason,  who  are  trampling  the  national  Hag  in  the 
dust,  who  are  seizing  our  forts  'ind  stealing  our  arms.  I  have  no  compromises  to  offer. 
They  ask  for  none,  and  I  would   offer  none.     So  long  as  they  stand  with  arm.s  in  their 


hiiuds;  so  loug  as  tUcy  stand  pointing  tlieir  weapons  of  death  at, American  citizens;  so 
long  as  they  forcibly  resist  the  laws  of  our  common  country,  ray  voice  is  for  war.  That 
Government  which  negotiates  with  traitors  or  surrenders  to^rffl|e,d  rebels,  (Jeserves  tha^ 
contempt  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  -       .      , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion  or  two,  of  a  practical  nature,  and  I  aia 
done.  I  am  not  among  the  number  who  believe  our  Government  a  weak  Government^ 
The  powers  delegated  to  it  under  tli«  Constitution  clothe  it  with  sufficient  authority  and 
power  to  i)rotect  itself  against  foes  without  and  foes  within.  The  present  perilous  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  not  arisen  from  any  inherent  defects  in  our  Government  to  ex- 
ecute its  own  powers  and  functions,  but  from  the  vacillating,  timid,  truckling,  treasona- 
ble conduct  of  those  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws.  What  can  we  expect,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  retains  openly  avowed  disunionists  In  his  Cabinet  for 
his  constitutional  advisers;  when  he  makes  agreements  witb  men  that  he  knows  are 
plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  that  he  will  ?!o<  place  the  forts  belonging  to' 
the  Union  in  a  state  of  defense?  What  can  we  expect,  when  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
this  great  nation  sits  down  to  parley  with  men  in  open  rebellion  against  the  la\YS.,ftnd 
against  the  Government  ?     I  answer,  just  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  now  exists.' V,.    ",\ 

In  almost  every  speech  that  has  been  made  in  Congress  by  the  disunionists,  ai"tli6 
present  session,  we  have  had  strong  and  earnest  appeals  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Union 
to  allow  the  seceding  States  to  go  out  in  peace.  While  the  Representatives  of  the  cotton 
States  have  been  engaged  at  the  Capitol  in  crying  peace^  peace,  their  constituents  at 
home  have  been  sounding  the  tocsin  of  war.  The  property  of  the  Government,  which 
they  have  bought  and  paid  for,  has  been  seized;  our  forts,  arsenals,  and  munitions  of 
Vi^v  have  been  taken  forcibly  from  the  hands  of  our  own  officers  ;  American  guns  have 
been  turned  upon  Aperican  citizens  ;  and  the  great  highway  of  the  Mississippi  blocked 
up  by  armed  mobs.  Men  may  cry  peace;  but  there  is  no  peace.  And  shall  we  sit  here 
under  the  sjrcn  song  of  peace  until  revolution  and  rebellion  bias  done  its  work?  Shall 
we  be  lulled  into  a,.fjil3q  se^urif./  until  the.gi^ns.ottheenemv  are  thuri,dering  at  the  gates 

of  the  Capitol.?,  .,;,^  n-aij^'U  iii.i  v..  i.^\:^-,.j;.:^^n  _  .'    ..  ■.  '■'^{■\i:::,'^  :,->-/ 

We  are  now  dealing  with  stern  reaJitieg,  and  not  with  imaginary  evils.  'We  are  told 
we  have  no  constitutional  right  to  make  war  upon  a  sovereign  State  ?  In  the  name  of 
fairness,  I  ask  who  has  done  it?  Who  fired  the  first  gun  at  Charleston  harbor — the  Go- 
vernment or  those  who  are  acting  to  overthrow  it?  The  grave  question  forces  itself 
upon  us,  what  shall  be  done  when  a  State  makes  war  upon  the  Government?  Can  the 
violators  of  the  law — the  men  who  are  making  war  upon  the  Government — when  called 
upon  to  answer  for  their  offences,  hide  themselves  behind  the  specious  plea  of  State 
sovereignt}-  ?    These  are  questions  that  must  be  settled — not  theoretically,  but  practically. 

While  I  would  exhaust  every  constitutional  remedy  for  the  sake  of  peace,  it  is  my 
fixed  and  settled  opinion  that  the  laws  must  be  firmly  executed  under  the  Constitution, 
The  President  has  no  discretionary  power  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  come  to  his  support,  and  use  all  constitutional  means  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty.  It  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  President,  and  of  Congress  within  the  scope  of 
its  constitutional  authority,  to  protect  the  property  of  the  United  States  against  foreign 
aggression  and  domestic  violence.  , 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  I  would  have  the  President  collect  the  revenues  in  every 
southern  port,  and  every  other  port  in  the  Union,  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must. 
More  than  this,  I  would  have  him  maintain  the  national  flag  at  every  hazard,  over  every 
fortification,  arsenal,  dock  and  navy-yard  in  the  Union.  If,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
he  is  met  by  force,  then  I  would  place  at  his  command  the  Army  and  Navy  and  purse  of 
the  nation.  Sir,  this  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved.  The  experiment  of  self-go- 
vernment is  not  yet  exhausted.  It  would  be  a  shame,  an  everlasting  reproach  to  the 
American  name,  to  allow  it  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  domestic  violence.  Every 
citizen  of  this  vast  Republic  has  a  direct  interest  in  its  preservation.  To  say  that  this 
great,  this  mighty  and  powerful  Republic  has  no  power  to  perpetuate  its  own  existence, 
to  protect  its  property  and  citizens,  is  to  manifest  a  weakness  of  which  we  never  have 
been  suspected  at  home  or  abroad.  The  great  heart  of  the  American  people  beats  re- 
sponsive to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Madness  may  rule  the  passing  hour,  yet 
reason  will  ere  long  return  and  resume  its  wonted  sway.  Men,  frenzied  with  an  un- 
healtliy  excitement,  may  raise  the  hand  of  violence  against  the  best  Government  the 
world  ever  saw  ;  but  the  hallucination  will  pass  away,  and  they  will  then  wonder  at 
their  own  folly.  Gloom  may  hang  over  us  like  a  dark  portentous  cloud  ;  the  deep 
shadows  of  night  may  gather  around  our  dwellings  at  noonday;  yet,  in  a  little  while, 
the  thunder  ceases  its  loud  roar,  the  clouds  flit  away  before  the  splendor  of  a  meridian 
sun,  the  rainbow  of  promise  again  spans  the  political  heavens,  and  the  angel  of  peace 
again  spreads  its  dewy  wings  over  a  happy  land. 

W.  H.  Moore,  Prinfer. 
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